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public-houses, through various decades even into
the sixties. There is a strong conservatism in
some of these near suburbs. They live in a world
of petrol and electricity and sun-parlours, and in
that world they enjoy the benefits of these things.
But in their own homes and their own minds
they stay where they grew up, and they like their
public-houses to reflect not antiquity but the
time when the middle-aged of to-day were
young. So they hold on to the walnut what-not,
and see no reason for replacing it with steel
chairs and chromium tables.
The changes that have operated upon most of
London's amenities have operated also upon the
club. The small, intimate club, with a limited
membership, can hardly be run in these days
without heavy loss, and many clubs, neither large
nor small, have had difficult times since the war.
The sudden economic slump led many men to
abandon their clubs, but apart from hard times
men do not find a club so necessary as they
formerly did. Affairs for the engagement of
time are now so profuse and so varied that large
numbers have "no time" for a club. The growth
of the restaurant, too, has robbed the club of one
of the advantages it had when restaurants were
few and formal; and it looks as though the club-
life of which our elders talk with such enthusi-
asm is in danger of decay. The younger men
certainly do not seem to take to it very keenly, in